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unsparing of sacrifice and effort.    But it may be full
time to stop a career which may render success more
difficult for schemes ahead, which make no secret of
their intention to dispense with religion.    This, how-
ever, is  not what  most  Englishmen  wish,  whether
Liberals or Conservatives, or even Nonconformists;
and without  this end there is no more justice   in
disendowing a great  religious  corporation  like  the
Church, than in disendowing the Duke of Bedford or
the Duke of Westminster.    Of course no one can
deny the competence of Parliament to do either one
or the other; but power does not necessarily carry
-with it justice, and justice means that while there are
great and small, rich  and poor, the State  should
equally protect all its  members and all its classes,
however different.    Revolutions have no law; but a
great wrong, deliberately inflicted in times of settled
order, is more mischievous to the nation than even to
those who suffer from it.    History has shown us what
follows from such gratuitous and wanton wrong in the
bitter feeling of defeat and humiliation lasting through
generations.    But worse than this is the effect on the
political morality of the nation; the corrupting and
fatal consciousness of having once broken through the
restraints of recognised justice, of having acquiesced
in a tempting but high-handed wrong.    The effects of
disendowment concern England and its morality even
more deeply than they do the Church.